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CHARACTER OF MADAME DU DEFFAND. 
(From the Quarterly Review.) 


Tuts lady seems to have united the lightness of the French 
character with the solidity of the English. She was easy and 
volatile, yet judicious and acute ; sometimes profound and some- 
times superficial. She hada wit playful, abundant, and well-ton- 
ed; an admirable conception of the ridiculous, and great skill in 
exposing it; aturn for satire which she indulged, not always in 
the best natured manner, yet with irresistible effect ; powers of 
expression varied, appropriate, flowing from the source, and cu 
rious without research ; a refined taste for letters, and a judg- 
ment both of menand books, ina high degree enlightened, and 
accurate. As ; parts had been happily thrown together py na- 
ture, they wer€ no less happy in the circumstances which atten- 
ded their progress and developement. They were ripened, not 
by a course of solitary study, but by desultory reading and by 
chiefly living intercourse with the brightest zeniuses of her age. 
Thus trained, they acquired a pliability of movement, which 
gave to all their exertions a bewitching air of freedom and negli- 
gence ; and made even their best efforts seem only the exuberan- 
ces or flowerings-off of a mind capable of higher excellencies, but 
unambitious to attain them. There was nothing to alarm or to 
overpower. On whatever topic she touched, trivial or severe, it 
was alike, en badinun# ; but in the midst of this sportiveness, her 
genius poured itself forth ina thousand delightful fancies, and 
scattered new graces and ornaments on every object within its’ 
sphere. In its wanderings from the trifles of the day to grave 
questions of morals or philosophy, it carelessly struck out, and 
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as carelessly abandoned the most profound truths; and while it 
aimed only to amuse, suddenly astonished and electrified by rapid 
traits of illumination, which opened the depths of difficult sub- 
jects, and roused the researches of more systematick reasoners. 
To these qualifications were added an independence in forming 
opinions and a boldness in avowing them which wore at least the 
semblance of honesty ; a perfect knowledge of the world, and 
that facility of manners which in the commerce of society sup- 
plies the place of benevolence. 

Such was this extraordinary woman on the side of talents; but 
we are sorry to add that on the side of the better and more en- 
dearing parts of our nature, the affections andthe virtues, she ap- 
pears in a less favourable light. This assemblage of captivating 
qualities covered a heart equally unprincipled and insensible. 
Her feelings were, probably, always superficial ; but in truth, no 
feelings, whatever might be their temper, could have long resist- 
ed the habitual depravity of her principles. As she was a scept- 
ick from her childhood, and enured to the excesses of an age and 
a court memorable in the annals of dissoluteness, it is not sur- 
prising that in renouncing the virtues.of her sex, she renounced 
also its sensibilities. Jealous and vindictive ; severe in her judg- 
ments; incapable of real attachment, but the slave of caprice ; 
sudden in fondness as in resentment, and asinexorable in the 
latte: as in the former she was volatile ; envious#and malignant ; 
incredulous of virtue because she could not appreciate it, she 
contracted at length a selfishness so inveterate that it might be 
termed the essence of her character; aselfishness in which were 
joined the obstinacy of a principle and the ardour of a passion. 
She was the victim of prejudices which often clouded her judg- 
ment, and disturbed even her ¢act in the estimation of character. 
Her wit seldom played without wounding ; and we cannot but 
think that her frankness itself was owing at least as much to a 
coarseness and presumption of mind as to a simple love of can- 
dour. She was obviously beyond the reach of the restraints 
which diffidence, or respect for received notions, or consideration 
for the feelings of others, imposed on the overflowings of com- 
mon minds. We observe accordingly that where it was her wish 
to conciliate, she could condescend to sacrifice her zeal for truth. 
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Tnflexible as it was to the suggestions of delicacy or tenderness, 
it invariably yielded to those of vanity. 

During the first part of her life, while her self-love was flat- 
tered by incessant homage, the defects to which we have alluded, 
attracted less notice and claimed perhaps some indulgence ; but, 
as time advanced, they became more obtrusive and less pardon- 
able. The habits of her youth had ill prepared her for an age un- 
usually lengthened, and attended with more than comnion sor- 
rows. Disease and infirmity, by confining her body, abridg- 
ed in some measure the range of her mind ; her distresses were 
aggravated by blindness, and every day, while it took away some 
outward gratification, envenomed the gnawing's of secret chagrin. 
At length that restless and undisciplined spirit continually driven 
within narrower bounds, preyed upon its own strength, and aban- 
doning itself to a querulous impatience, gave the last shade to its 
sufferings by making them less affecting and less respectable, 
There was obviously but one resource for such a mind so situated 
+—it was that of attaching itself to some object which might fill 
up its faculties, and thus divert it from brooding over its own 
misery. Madame du Deffand perceived this necessity, and de- 
termined to resign herself to such an attachment. But now it 
was that those sensibilities which she had so early insulted, were 
avenged. The heart, which had been long closed to the profound 
feelings, now refused to be softened. She found herself, after 
repeated experiments, incapable of a sentiment so deep and ex- 
clusive as that of which she felt the perpetual and pressing want. 
Her first experiment seems to have been to establish under her 
roof some humble relative as a companion, whose attentions she 
might always command, and in whose society she might find a 
constant relief from ennui. This vlan not answering, she tried 
the effects of friendship ; and, as a last resource; endeavoured to 
take shelter in devotion. After being successively baffled in these 
efforts, she quietly resigned the pursuit of any permanent dis- 
traction from her misery. She resolved to enjoy what was yet 
attainable, to mix in the circles of pleasure, and to shut her eyes 
on the future, which had been too little regarded to be welcome, 
but was now too near not to be sometimes obtrusive. Thus ina 
state of alternate wretchedness and mirth, or rather of anguish, 
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sometimes ‘ sicklied o’er with the pale cast’ of gaiety, tormented 
by a disquietude which vainly struggled to become despair ; 
shrinking from the hope of annihilation which she professed to 
indulge ; and disavowing a futurity which could not disbelieve, 
did this miserable woman pass the closing yeats of a long life ; 
and thus at length did she sink into a grave which was hallowed 
by no sacred remembrance, nor washed by any tears than those 
of pity.’ 


ON MOTTOES. 
(From an English Magazine.) 


An illusion having been lately made in the House of Peers to 
the motto assumed by Lord Erskine, 7rial by Jury, permit me 
to trouble you with a few observations on mottoes in general. 

They are of various descriptions —Some, of a milk-and-water 
sort, may be used by all persons and in all situations ; for, as they 
have no allusion whatever to the individual or family by whom 
they are borne, theynever can be materially wrong. 

Many allude to a meritorious action in the life of the original 
adopter, as that of Lord Erskine above quoted, which, while it 
recognizes the great bulwark of our liberties, will be a proud 
record to his posterity of this constitutional lawyer’s noble main- 
tenance of the rights of juries ; whereas it would have been alto- 
gether misappropriate had he displayed on the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s coach his original motto, Judge Not !—Lord Nelson’s mot- 
to, Palmam qui meruit ferat, (Let him who has deserved it wear 
the Palm,) will ever remain an honourable record of this hero’s 
patriot virtue, and a powerful stimulant to his successors to emu- 
late his glory. 

Some, like the Delphic oracles, may be interpreted in a double 
sense. Thus, Sola Nobilitas Virtus, (Virtue is the sole Nobili- 
ty,) may be translated with equal accuracy, Nobility is his sole 
Virtue —Again, Laédor ifise Volupitas, (Labour itself is a Pleas- 
ure,) however applicable to its first holder, may, to an effeminate 
lordiing who comes after him, Pleasure itself is. a Labour. 

Several, by a trifling alteration, may be totally perverted: as, 
Non Sibi, sed Patria, (Not for Himself but his Country,) aptly 
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applied to the great and much lamented William Pitt, may, by an 
obvious transposition, be twisted into Von Patria, sed Sibi, (Not 
for his Country, but Himself !) 

Some are mere quibbles on the holder’s name : as Lord Onslow’s 
Festina dente, (On slow ;)—Mr. Rose’s Floreat Rosa, (May the 
Rose flourish !)—and Lord Temple’s motto, from the Psalms, 
Templa quam dilecta! (How delightful are Thy Temples!) 
which may be easily travestied into What a precious Set are the 
Temples !—A subordinate motto of Lord Nelson comes under 
this description, Fit Honos a Nilo, (Honours springs from the 
Nile,) but which is a concetto, signifying also, Honour springs 
from Nothing—Lastly, to this class may be assigned Mr. Alex- 
ander Trotter’s Deel speed the Hindmost / under the crest of a 
trotting-horse ! 

In the assumption of mottoes, the founders of families should 
avoid the above rock, as well as of taking those of which their 
heirs may prove unworthy. Thus it would ill become the puny 
offspring of a heroick ancestor to carry, Von generant Aquile Co- 
lumbas, (Eagles do not generate Doves ;)—~a coward, Animo Forti, 
(With a courageous Spirit ;)—an infidel, En Dieu est ma Fiance, 
(In God is my Trust ;)—or the minion of a corrupt court, Pro 
Libertate et Magna Charta, (For Liberty and the Great Charter.) 

As it frequently happens that men rising to wealth and a car- 
riage, are at a loss for suitable mottoes, I shall, fur the accommo- 
dation of such gentlemen, mention a few, which may be applica- 
ble to different professions or situations in life. 

Fora lawyer, Causes Produce Effects ; or, The glorious Un- 
certainty of the Law !—a tailor, Men and Measures ;—a shoe- 
maker, Sutor ultra Creftidam, (The shoemaker beyond his Last ;) 
—a distiller, The Spirit moveth Me ;—a slave-trader, Black Boys 
get Yellow Boys ;—an East India nabob, Curret ad Indos, Paufie- 
riem fugiens, (He runs to the Indies to flee Poverty ;)—a commis- 
sary, The King’s Chaff is better than other Mens’ Corn ;—a bank- 
rupt, Vix ea nostra voco, (I can scarcely call these my own ;)—a 
coal-merchant, I have touched the Cole ; a card-maker, My Cards 
have turned uft Trumps ;—a parson, Spero meliora, (I hope for 
preferment ;)—a sub-dignitary of the church, Wolo Episcopari, (I 
won’t be a Bishop ;)—a bishop, Jnvitum sequitur Honos, (Hon- 
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ours flow on me against my Will ;)}—an archbishop, Completum 
est, (It is accomplished ;)}—an undertaker, Mors est mihi Lu- 
crum, (Death is to me great Gain.) 

I shall conclude this chapter of mottoes with two short anec- 
dotes. A tobacconist having set up his chariot, was advised, by 
way of anticipating the jeers of his neighbours, to take for his 
motto, Quid rides ? (Why do you laugh ?) Two sailors passing 
it, who had bought many a guid at the old gentleman’s shop, the 
one asked his companion the meaning of this motto : “ Why you 
fool, (answered Jack,) cant you read? Itis plain English, Quid 
rides. 

A poor Scotchman having been worsted ina law-suit he had 
brougit before the Court of Session against his rich landlord, as 
he was coming out of the Parliament House observed the City of 
Edinburgh’s Arms then inscribed over the gate, Wisi Dominus 
Jfrustra, (Without the Lord it is in vain,) shook his head, and said, 
 Verytrue; Unless you be a Laird it is in vain to come here,” 

om 
ACCOUNT OF JOHN O’GROATS HOUSE. 

Tuts is the most memorable place in the parish, which has 
often been visited by travellers from distant countries, who, it is 
believed, have been rarely made acquainted with the peculiar cir- 

cumstance which first gave rise to its celebrity ; its fame having 
been in general erroneously attributed to its mere local situation, 
at the northern extremity of the island ; whereas it originated in 
an event not unpleasing to relate, and which furnishes a useful 
lesson of morality. 

In the reign of James IV. of Scotland, Malcom, Gavin, and 
John de Groat (supposed to have been brothers, and originally 
from Holland), ‘arrived at Caithness, from the south of Scotland, 
bringing with them a letter written in Latin by that prince, re- 
commending them to the countenance and protection of his lov- 
ing subjects in the county of Caithness. They purchased or got 
possession of, the lands of Warse and Dungisbay, lying in the par- 
ish of Canisbay, on the side of the Pentland Firth ; and each of 
them obtained ‘an equal share of the property they acquired. In 
rocess of time, their families increased, and there came to be 
gight different proprietors to the name of Groat, who possessed 
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these lands among them ; but whether the three original settlers 
split their property among their children, or whether they pur- 
chased for them small possessions from one another, does not ap- 
pear. 

These eight families, having lived peaceably and comfortable 
in their possessions for a number of years, established an annual 
meeting, to celebrate the anniversary of the arrival of their an- 
cestors on that coast. In the course of their festivity, on one of 
these occasions, a question arose, respecting the right of taking 
the door, and sitting at the head of the table, and such like points 
of precedency (each contending for the seniority, and chieftain- 
ship of the clan,) which increased to such a height as would prob- 
ably have proved fatal in its consequences to some, if not all of 
them, had not John de Groat, who was proprietor of the ferry, 
interposed. He, having acquired more knowledge of mankind 
by his constant intercourse with strangers passing the Pentland 
Firth, saw the danger of such disputes ; and, having had address 
enough to procure silence, he began with expatiating on the com- 
fort and happiness which they had hitherto enjoyed, since their 
artival in that remote corner, owing to the harmony wiich had 
subsisted among them. He assured them, that, so soon as they 
appeared to split and quarrel among themselves their neighbours, 
who till then had treated them with respect, would fall upon them 
and expel themyfrom the country, He ther_sore conjured them, 
by the ties of blood, and their mutual safety, to return quietly, 
that night, to their several homes; and he pledged himself, that 
he would satisfy them all with respect to precedency, and pre- 
vent the possibility of such disputes among them at their future 
anniversary meetings, 

They all acquiesced, and departed in peace.—In the mean time 
John de Groat, to fulfil his engagement, built a room, distinct 
by itself, of an octagon shape, with eight doors and windows init 
and having placed in the middle a table of oak, of the same shape, 
when the anniversary meeting took place he desired each of them 
to enter at his own door, and to sit at the head of the table ; he 
taking himself the seat that was left unoccupied. By this in- 
genious contrivance any dispute in regard to rank was prevented, 
as they found themselves on a footing of equality, and their formey 
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harmony and good humour was restored. This building then bore 
the name of John O’Groat’s house: and, though the house is 
totally gone, the place where it stood still retains the name, and 
deserves to be remembered so long as good intentions are estima- 
ble in the country —The particulars above-mentioned were com- 
municated to John Sutherland, Esq. of Wester, above fifty years 
ago, by his father, who was then advanced in life, and who had 
seen the letter written by James IV. in the possession of George 
Groat of Warse. The remains of the oak table have been seen 
by many now living, who have inscribed their names on it, 


— 
SELECTED POETRY. 


THE FEAST OF APOLLO. 


[At the request of a number of our subscribers, we insert the following 
article, Its attic wit, and nice discrimination of poetick merit, has met the 
applause of every manof taste, With all due deference to the editors of the 
Port Folio, we must differ with them as it respects the authorship of the 
Poem, Judging from internal evidence, we see no traits of the pen of Lord 
Byron, but should be disposed to refer it to that of the authors of “ Re- 
jected Addresses” and “ Horace in London.”] 


T’oruer day, as Apollo sat pitching his darts, 
Through the clouds of November, by fits and by starts, 
He began to consider how long it had been, 

Since the bards of Old England a session had seen, 
JI think,” said the god, recollecting—and then 
Fell twiddling a sun-beam, as I would my pen— 

IT think—yes it was—let me see—I declare, 

As far back as the time of that Buckingham there, 
And yet J can’t see why I’ve been so remiss, 

Unless it may be—and it certainly is, 

That since Dryden’s true English and Milton’s sublime, 
I have fairly been sick of their reason and rhyme, 
There was Collins, ’tis true, had a good deal to say, 
But the dog had no industry—neither had Gray ; 
And Thompson though best in his indolent fits, 
Either slept himself stupid or bloated his wits, 

But ever since Pope spoilt the ears of the town, 
With his cuckoo song verses, one up and one down, 
There has been such a prosing or rhyming, by Jove, 
Fd as soon have gone down to see Kemble in love : 
However, of late, as they’ve rous’d them anew, 

Pil e’en go and give them a lesson or two ; 
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And as nothing’s done now-a-days there without eating, 

See how many souls I can muster worth treating.” 

So saying, the god bade his horses walk for’ard, 

And leaving them, took a long dive to the nor’ard : 

Towards the Shakespeare he shot, and as nothing could hinder, 
Came smack on his legs through the drawing-room window, 
And here I could tell, if it was not for stopping, 

How all the town shook as his god-head went pop in ; 

How the poets’ eyes sparkled and brisk blew the airs, 

And the laurels shot up in the gardens and squares. 

But fancies so grave, though I’ve scores to supply me, 

Pd better keep back for a poem Pve by me, 

And shall merely observe, that the girls look’d divine, 

And the old folks within doors cried, bless us how fine ! 


Apollo no sooner had taken a chair, 
And rung for the landlord to order the fare, 
Than he heard a strange noise and a knock from without, 
And bowing and scraping, in came such a rout! 
There was Reynolds, and Arnold, Hook, Dibdin, and Cherry, 
All grinning as who should say, shan’t we be merry ? 
And mighty dull Cobb, lumb’ring just like a bear up, 
And sweet Billy Dimond a putting his hair up. 
The god for an instant sat fix’d as a stone, 
But recov’ring, he said, in his good-natured tone, 
Oh, the waiters, I see—ah, it’s all very well, 
Only one of you'll do, just to answer the bell ! 
But Lord ! to see all the great dramatists’ faces, 
They. star’d at each other, and made such grimaces, 
Then running about, left the room in vexation, 
And one, I’m told, could’nt help mutt’ring—damnation ! 
*Twas lucky for Colman, he was’nt there too, 
For his tricks would have certainly met with their due, 
And Sheridan also, that finish’d old tricker, 
But one was in prison, and both were in liquor. 
The god fell a laughing to see his mistake, 
But stopp’d with a sigh, for poor Comedy’s sake ; 
Then gave mine host orders, who bow’d to the floor, 
And presented three cards that were brought to the door. 
Apollo just gave them a glance with his eye, 
Spenser, Rogers, Montgomery, and putting them by, 
Begg’d the landlord to give his respects to all three, 
And say, he’d be happy to see them at tea, 
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“ Your majesty, then, said the host, does not know, 
That a person nam’d Crabbe has been waiting below, 

He’s been looking about him an hour, I dare say— 
Indeed ! said Apollo, oh pray let him stay, 

He’ll be much better pleased to be with you down stairs, 
And will find you all out with your cooking and cares. 
However, you'll treat him as well as you’re able, 

And let him have part of what goes from the table. 


A hem then was heard consequential and snapping, 
And a sour little gentleman walk’d with a rap in : 
He bow’d, look’d about him, seem’d cold, and sat down, 
And said, “ Pm surpris’d that you’ll visit this town. 
To be sure there are two or three of us who know you, 
But as for the rest—they are all much below you, 
So stupid in general the natives are grown, 
They really prefer Scotch reviews to their own ; 
So that what with their taste, their reformers and stuff, 
They have silenc’d myself and my friends long enough.” 
Yourself and your friends, cried the god in high glee, 
And pray, my frank visiter, who may you be ? 
Who be ? cried the other, why—really—this tone— 
William Gifford’s a name I think pretty well known. 
«Ah ! now I remember, said Phebus,” ah true, 
My thanks to that name are undoubtedly due ; 
The rod that got rid of the Cruscas and Lauras, 
That plague of the butterflies—sav’d me the horrours ; 
The Juvenal too fills a gap in one’s shelf, 
At least in what Dryden has not done himself, 
And there’s something which even distaste must respect, 
In the self-taught example of conquer’d neglect, 
But not to insist on the recommendations, 
Of modesty, wit, and a small] stock of patience, 
My visit just now, is to poets alone, 
And not to small criticks, however well known.” 
So saying, he rang, to leave nothing in doubt, 
And the sour little gentleman—bless’d himself out. 
Next came Walter Scott, with a look of high meaning, 
For soon as his visage the tavern was seen in, 
The drivers and bar-maids all crowded to know him, 
And thank him with smiles for that “ sweet pretty poem ;” 
However, the moment his senses he found, 
He look’d adoration and bow’d to the ground, 
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For his host was a god—what a very great thing ! 

And what was still greater in hiseyes—a king. 

Apollo smil’d shrewdly, and bade him sit down, 
With—* well, Mr. Scott, you have managed the town ; 
Now pray copy less, have a little temerity, 

And try if you can’t also manage posterity. 

For all you now add only lessens your credit, 

And how could you think too of taking to edite ? 

A great deal’s endured where there’s reason and rhyme, 
But prose such as yours is a mere waste of time ; 

A singer of ballads, subdued by a cough, 

Who fairly talks on, till his hearers walk off : 

Be original, man, study more, scribble less 

Nor mistake present favours for lasting success ; 

And remember if laurels are what you would find, 

The crown of all effort is freedom of mind. 

“© And here, cries Apollo, is one at the door 

Who shall prove what I say, or I’m prophet no more. 
Ah Campbell, you’re welcome,—well how have you been, 
Since the last time I saw you on Sidenham green ? 

J need not ask after the plans you’ve in view— 

It would be odd, I believe, if I had’n’t them too, 

But there’s one thing P’ve always forgotten to mention, 
Your versification—pray give it invention. 

A talent like yours to create and combine, 

The Goldsmiths’ and others at least should decline ; 
Their streamlets are sweet, but the true liquid fire, 

And the depth of our English, runs backward much higher.” 
The poet to this was about to reply, 

When Moore coming in caught the Deity’s eye, 

Who gave him his hand, and said, “ show me a sight 
That can give a divinity purer delight, 

Or that earth should more prize from its core to the poles, 
Than the self-improved morals of elegant souls. 
Repentant I speak it, though when I was wild, 

My friends should remember the world was a child. 
That customs were diff’rent, and young people’s eyes 
Had no better examples than those in the skies, 

But since I have known how to value these doings, 

Pve never much favour’d your billings and cooings, 
They only make idle the best of my race, 

And since my dear Daphne turn’d tree in my face, 
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There are very few poets whose caps or whose curls 
Have gained such a laurel by hunting the girls. 

So it gives me, dear Tom, a delight beyond measure, 
To find how you’ve alter’d your notions of pleasure, 
For never was poet, whose fanciful hours 

Could bask in a richer abstraction of powers, 

Of sounds, of a species of pow’r to detain 

The wonder-eyed soul in their magick domain ! 

And never should poet, so gifted and rare, 

Profane the high Eden, Jove gave to his care, 

But love the fair virtue that with it is given, 

And keep the spot pure for the visits of heaven.” 
He spoke with a smile, and his accent was bland, 
And the poet bow’d down, with a blush, to his hand. 


When all on a sudden was heard on the stairs, 
A noise as of persons with singular airs ; 
You’d have thought twas the bishop, or judges a-coming, 
Or the whole court of aldermen, bowing and humming, 
Or at least my lord Colley, with all his grand brothers, 
But—’twas only Bob Southey, and two or three others, © 
As soon as he saw him, Apollo seem’d pleas’d, 
But as he had settled it not to be teas’d 
By «li the vain rhymers from bed-room and brook, 
He turn’d from the rest without even a look. 
For Coleridge had vex’q him long since, I suppose, 
By his idling, and gabbling, and muddling in prose, 
And as for that Wordsworth, he’d been so benurst, 
Second childhood with him had come close on the first. 
However, these worthies, long us’d to attack, 
Were not by contempt to be so driven back, H% 
But followed the god up, and shifting their place, 
Stood full in his presence, and star’d in his face. 
When one* began spouting the cream of orations, 
In praise of bombarding one’s friends and relations ; 
And tothert some lines he had made on a straw, 
Showing how he had made it, and what it was for, 
And how, when ’twas balanc’d, it look’d like a spell ! 
And how, when ’twas balanced no longer—it fell ! 
A wild thing of scorn he described it to be, 
And said it was patient to heaven’s decree— 
Then gaz’d upon nothing—and looking forlorn, 
Dropt a natural tear for the wild thing of scorn! 


* Coleridge. + Wordsworth. 
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Apollo half-laughed, betwixt anger and mirth, 

And cried, “ was there ever such asses on earth ? 

It is not enough, that this nonsense, I fear, 

Has half-turned the head of my friend Robert here, 
But another bright promise must fairly be lost, 

And the gifts of a god to this madman be crost. 

What ! think ye abard a mere gossip, that tells 

Of the every-day feelings of somebody else ? 

And that poetry lies not in something select, 

But in gathering the refuse that others reject. 

Depart and be modest, ye drivellers of pen, 

My feasts are for masculine tastes, and for men.” 
Then turning to Bob, he said, “‘ sit down I beg” —~ 
But Billy grew sulky, and stirred not a peg, 

While Sam, looking soft and politely dejected, 
Confessed with a tear, it was what he expected, 

Since Phebus had fatally learnt to confide in 

Such prosers as Johnson, and rhymers as Dryden. 

But wrath seiz’d Apollo, and turning again, 
Whatever,” he cried, “ were the faults of such men, 
“ Ye shall try, wretched mortals, how well ye can bear. 
* What Dryden has witness’d, unsmote by despair.” 
He said, and the place all seem’d swelling with light, 
And his locks and his visage look’d awfully bright ; 
And clouds burning inwards, rolled round on each side, 
To encircle his state as he stood in his pride, 

Till at last the whole Deity put on his rays, 

And burst on the sight in the pomp of his blaze. 

Then glory beam’d round as of fiery rods, 

With the sound of deep organs and chorister gods, 
And the faces of bards glowing fresh from the skies, 
Came thronging about with intenseness of eyes. 

And the Nine were all there, as the harmony swell’d, 
And the spheres pealing in, the long rapture upheld. 
And all things above, and beneath, and around, 

Seem’d a world of bright vision set floating in sound. 
That sight and that musick could not be sustain’d, 

But by those who a glory like Dryden’s had gain‘d. 
And even the four, who had graciousness found, 

After gazing awhile, bow’d them down to the ground. 
What then could remain for that feeble-eyed crew ? 
Through the door in an instant like Lghtning they flew, 
They rush’d and they dash’d, and they scrambled and stumbled, 
And down the court staircase like lunaticks tumbled, 
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And never once thought, which was head or was feet, 
But slid through the hall and came plump in the street. 
So great was the panick they struck in their flight, 
That of all that had come to be feasted that night, 
Not one ventur’d up or would stay near the place— 
Even Croker declin’d, notwithstanding his face, 

And old Peter Pindar turn’d pale, and supprest, 

With a death-bed sensation, a blasphemous jest. 

But Wordsworth can yet scarcely manage to speak, 
And Coleridge, they say; is excessively weak : 
Indeed, he has fits of the most painful kind, 

And stares at himself and his friends till he’s blind, 
Then describes his own legs, and claps eath a long stilt on, 
And this he calls lecturing on Shakspeare and Milton. 
But Phoebus no sooner had gain’d his good ends, 

Than he put off his terrours and rais’d up his friends, 
Who stood for a moment entrane’d to behold 

The glories subside, and the dim rolling gold, 

And listened to sounds that with ecstacy burning, 
Seem dying, far upwards to heaven returning. 

Then come, cried the god, in his elegant mirth, 

“ Let us make us a heaven of our own upon earth, 
And awake with the lips that we dip in our bowls, 
That divinest of musick, congenial souls.” 

So saying, he led through the dining-hall door, 

And seating the poets, cried “ laurels for four !” 

No sooner demanded, than lo ! they were there, 

And each of the bards had a wreath in his hair. 

Tom Campbell’s with willow and poplar was twin’d, 
And Southey’s with mountain-ash pluck’d in the wind, 
And Scott’s with the heath from his own garden s:ores, 


And with vine leaves and jump-up-and-kiss-me, Tom Moore’s. 


Then Apollo put his on, that sparkled with beams, 
And rich rose the feast as an epicure’s dreams. 

Not epicure civick, or grossly inclined, 

But such asa poet might dream e’er he dined. 

The fish and the flesh for example were done, 

On account of their fineness, in flames from the sun, 
And the god had no sooner determined the fare, 
Than it turn’d to whatever was racy and rare ; 

The wines were all nectar of different smacks, 

To whiclrmuscat was nothing, nor Virginis Lac, 

Nor Lachryma Christi, though clearly divine, 

Nor Montipulciano, that king of all wine 
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Then as for the fruit, you might garden for ages, 
Before you could raise me such apples and gages, 
And all on the table no sooner were spread, 

Than their cheeks next the god blush’d a beautiful red: 
*T was magick in short, and deliciousness all, 

The very men servants grew handsome and tall ; 

To velvet-hung ivory the furniture turn’d, 

The service with opal and adamant burn’d ; 

Each candlestick changed to a pillar of gold, 

And sunbeams alone took the place of the mould ; 
The decanters and glasses pure diamonds became, 
And the cork-screws run solidly round into flame. 

In truth, so completely forestall’d were their wishes, 
Ev’n harmony rang from the noise of the dishes. 


It can’t be suppos’d I should think of repeating 
The fancies that flow’d at this laureat meeting ; 
I hav’nt the brains, and besides was’nt there, 
But the wit may be easily guess’d by the chair. 
Suffice it to say, ’twas as keen as could be, 
But it soften’d to prettinese rather at tea ; 
I must mention, however, that during the wine, 
The mem’ry of Shakspeare was toasted with nine ; 
To Chaucer were five, and to Spencer one more ; 
And Milton had seven, and Dryden had four. 
Then follow’d the names, in a cursory way, 
Of Fletcher, of Otway, of Collins, and Gray, 
Of Cowley, Pope, Thompson, and Cowper, and Prior, 
And one or two'more of a genuine fire. 
Then says Bob, * if the chair will not make me a gander,” 
Pll toast a great genius—one Mr. Leander ! 
And Walter look’d up too, and begged to propose, 
A particular friend of his—one Mr. Rose. 
But the god look’d at Southey, and clapping his shoulder, 
Cried, when, my good friend, will you learn to grow older ? 
Then nodding to Scott, he said, “ pray be as portly 
And rich as you please, but a little less courtly.” 
Then changing the subject, he call’d upon Moore, 
Who sung such a song, that they shouted encore ! 
And the god was so pleas’d with his taste and his tone, 
He obey’d the next call and sung one of his own— 
At which you’d have thought ’twas so witching a warble, 
The guests had all turn’d into listenng marble ; 
The wreaths on their temples grew brighter of bloom, 
As the breath of the Deity circled the room ; 
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And the wine in the glasses run rippling in rounds, 
As if followed and fann’d by the soft-winged sounds. 
Thus in wit, and in singing, they sat till eleven, 
When Apollo shook hands and departed for heaven, 
For poets, he said, who would cherish their powers, 
And hoped to grow deathless, must keep to good hours. 
So off he betook him the way that he came, 

And shot up the north like an arrow of flame, 

For the bear was his inn, and the comet they say, 
Was his tandem in waiting to bear him away. 

The others then parted, all highly delighted, 

And so shall I be—when you find me invited. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, ending 18th May, 1814. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

On the 18th 6f June next, the first volume of the SrranceER will be 
completed. With the 27th Number will be issued an Index and Title 
Page. The subscriber takes this opportunity of presenting his sincere 
thanks for the liberal support that he has met with from the citizens of 
Albany, and the state generally. The continuance of ‘ The Stranger” will 
depénd on the patronage with which it may be honoured. In order to as- 
certain this, it is respectfully requested of such of the subscribers as may 
be desirous of discontinuing their subscription, that they will inform the 
subscriber of their intention in writing on or before the 31st of May next. 

JOHN COOK. 
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